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THE IMPORTANCE OF SELECTING COMPETENT MEN FOR 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


V 


Among the county officers to be 
elected the coming October, none are 
more important than the county su- 
perintendents. 

These officers are in the eyes of 
many entirely useless—totally un- 
necessary—an expense with no ade- 
quate return to the people. While 
it is coaceded that the duties of the 
county superintendent are not so ob- 
vious or so easily explained as are 
the duties of the treasurer or county 
clerk, yet, to the intelligent observer 
they are none the less important. 
The fact that 23 States have adopted 
this system of school supervision is 
of itself a strong argument in favor 
of its usefulness and importance. 
But that of itself will not satisfy 
the people. There must be a self- 
evident good resulting from the sys- 
tem, to insure its success. 

It is not enough that the county 
superintendent sits in his office cer- 
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tain days to receive reports of dis- 
trict officers, or examines applicants 
for teachers’ orders, or answers «a ques- 
tion of law occasionally. It is not 
enough that he visits each school in 
his county once or twice a year and 
looks on while the teacher pursues 
his school work. All this he must do 
and much more. The people must 
feel that their schools are made bet- 
ter through his influence; that their 
teachers are more thorough and ef- 
fective; that their taxes are lighter 
through the perfect system of in- 
struction adopted; and that ucigh- 
borhood broils and quarrels are more 
amicably and satisfactorily settled, 
through his advice and skillful man- 
agement. He must not only inspire 
the teachers with the true zeal and 
enthusiasm so necessary to success, 
but he must infuse into the hearts of 
the people an earnest desire to edu- 
cate their children liberally, and 
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thoroughly impress them with the 
great importance of employing well 
qualified teachers. 

County superintendents are now on 
trial. If the office is made truly ef- 
fective, as it can be and should be 
made, Nebraska wil be saved from 
committing the blunder that other 
States have made—that of abolishing 
the office and throwing the whole 
school system into inextricable con- 
fusion, and in a few years being com- 
pelled to establish it again. 

There are some points in which 
our present school law might be 
greatly improved, and one of these 
points is the method of choosing this 
officer. It should be thrown out of 
politics as much as possible. This 
might in a great measure be done by 
allowing the several school district 
officers to choose him in the spring 
instead of having him elected at the 
general election in the fall. 

Again, our law does not require 
any literary qualifications for the 
office, and we are almost as likely to 
have a man of no special educational 
fitness, as to have one properly quali- 
fied. An eminent educator says: 

“Tt is a solecism in our school sys- 
tem that while no teacher can be em- 
ployed, or paid, in any school dis- 
trict in the State, under any circum- 
stances whatever, without due exam- 
ination and licensure; no conditions 
or qualifications of any kind or de- 
gree are required of the man who 
conducts the examination, and is- 
sues, or refuses to issue the license. 
He may be the first gentleman and 
scholar in his county, pre-eminently 
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worthy in character and attainments ; 
or deplorably lacking in intelligence, 
scholarship, morality and refinement 
—it is all the same in the eye of the 
law, under the present arrangement. 

“Tt is to be submitted that this is 
neither reasonable nor safe. The 
wise purpose of the law in requiring 
proof of the fitness and competency 
of teachers, is obviously liable to be 
negatived and nullified in any county 
at any time. Some evidence of com- 
petency and fitness, some tangible 
proof of reasonable qualifications for 
office, and of capacity to discharge 
its duties, should be made a condi- 
tion of eligibility to the office of coun- 
ty superintendent. 

“Shall we then let the office go by 
the board or be divested of its essen- 
tial attributes and rendered worth- 
less as an educational force, or shall 
we stand firmly by it, and disarm 
future opposition of its chief weap- 
ons, by guarding the door against 
the entrance of incompetency or un- 
worthiness? That is the question; 
and the time is coming when we 
must do one or the other. 


“To provide by law that county 
school inspectors shall possess cer- 
tain designated qualifications for the 
office, is reasonable. It merely de- 
clares that an offieer charged with 
duties wholly unlike any that de- 
volye upon citizens generally—du- 
ties that are unique, exceptional, pe- 
culiar and semi-professional from 
their very nature—should have a cor- 
responding preparation therefor. 

“The question is not who shall be 
county superintendent. It matters 
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but little to the State whether you 
and I hold this office or not. There 
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Superintendents, the State Teachers’ 
Association, &c.; should take and 


are many other men that will make read the best educational journals 


as good superintendents. But the 
question is, What is for the best edu- 
cational interests of the State? And 
we have as good right as others to 
express our opinions upon it. If we 
are fit for the office we hold, our em- 
ployment does not depend upon our 
positions, for we can very soon step 
into other callings that will pay us 
fully as well. 


“There is no other office of our 
jJand that has more important duties 
than the county superintendent; and 
to perform these duties well, he 
should be a man well qualified as to 
knowledge of books, especially of 
such topics as are generally taught 
inourcommon schools. He should be 
well acquainted with practical school- 
room work, especially with primary 
teaching, as his greatest work can be 
done in schools of elementary branch- 
es. He should be a man of the best 
habits and character: one that can 
command the esteem of scholars, 
teacher, school officers, and the pub- 
lie generally. He should be a man 
of great energy, and have sufficient 
firmness of purpose to refuse to grant 
certificates to candidates unworthy 
and unqualified to become teachers— 
should be willing to give money to 
a needy girt or a maimed soldier, 
rather than grant certificates to such 
unqualified ones. He should work 
faithfully and honestly for his pay; 
and in fine, he should be a live, qual- 
ified, faithful, honest man, who should 
attend the Association of County 


of the day, should hold institutes, 
should be a competent and experi- 
enced teacher, and he should strive 
constantly to make his county among 
the best educationally in the State.” 

All that has been quoted applies 
aptly to Nebraska. If our educa- 
tional system is made a success, the 
people must look for the right man 
in each county. Politics must not 
be allowed to interfere. 

This is now the third general elec- 
tion of county superintendents. The 
people understand now what qualifi- 
cations are necessary for that office, 
and with them must rest the re- 
sponsibility. No man should be 
elected to that important offiee who 
could not pass the examination nec- 
essary to receive a first grade certifi- 
cate. How could he be expected to 
examine candidates properly for that 
grade without such knowledge. 

Now is the time to cast about for 
the proper man. It will not do to 
wait until political combinations and 
caucuses force the people to accept 
an incompetent man, but let the 
eyes of the people rest on the man 
truly suited to this position, and 
whether he be placed on any partisan 
ticket or not, let him be elected. 
Those who have been tried and found 
worthy, let them by all means be re- 
elected, but those who have failed in 
the essential characteristics of an ef- 
ficient, successful officer, let them 
give place to others. 

I have felt it my duty to say thus. 
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much through the press to the peo- we have many good men now filling 
ple, realizing as but very few can that office), I most fervently hope 
realize, the great importance of se- dhat the people will be true to their 
curing the very best talent in the own interests and the interests of 
State to fill this office; and without education, in filling this office in 
casting the slightest reflections on every county in the State at the com- 
any of the present incumbents (for ing election next October. 





BOOKS. 


BY MRS. HATTIE VY. 


In the homes of the rich there are 
always plenty of ornaments, costly 
furniture, and often expensive if not 
fine pictures, but it is much less com- 
mon to find good libraries. Ameri- 
can wealth expends itself less fre- 
quently in this direction, because a 
taste for books must be formed in 
early life, and many who have made 
their own fortunes had but very little 
time in youth to acquire a habit of 
reading. 

The Americans, however, are a 
reading people, though we fear from 
the trash which sells well, and amply 
rewards its authors, that the public 
taste is more voracious than delicate, 

The learning, too, of the American 
people bears a very close relation- 
ship to their reading. There is no 
country where there is so much read- 
ing done by the common people, and 
in no other country is learning so 
widely diffused as in ours, but as in 
no other country is there so much 
light reading done, so among no oth- 
er people is there so much superficial 
learning. We are toomuch in the 
habit of knowing a little about every- 
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thing, and so not fully understand- 
ing anything. Really profound schol- 
ars among us are rare indeed, when 
compared with the great scholars of 
some other nations. One great rea- 
son of this, no doubl, is because of 
the greater efficiency of their schools, 


We all admire the thoroughness 
of German scholarship, but the thor- 
oughness is based on an amount of 
work and earnestness which is whol- 
ly foreign to our notions. Prussian 
pupils, even in the common schools, 
are held responsible for all that they 
are required to master, and are not 
excused on every foolish pretext as 
is too often the case in American 
schools. ‘The idea prevails with the 
Prussians that the pupil should 
spend the entire time in the school- 
room in recitation, doing all of the 
study elsewhere, and those among 
them most interested in the cause of 
education, say that it is far more 
healthy for children, since they will 
be occupied about something, to give 
them steady uccupation with the pur- 
suits of useful knowledge, than to 
permit them to be vitiating souls and 
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bodies with unsuitable and often 
positively injurious books, of which 
all languages are too full, or be tak- 
ing a premature interest in social 
life with its all-too-many frivolities 
and enervating pleasures and excite- 
ments. 

Parents sometimes wonder why 
their children do not have a greater 
interest in books; do not see the 
necessity and pleasure of reading and 
obtaining an education. Usually 
the reason is because the parents 
themselves do not have correct views 
upon the matter. A boy cannot 
reasonably be expected to see the ne- 
cessity of learning, while his father 
who has searcely any, and is making 
no effort whatever to acquire more, is 
asuccessful and honorable member of 
society, neither can a girl be expect- 
ed to develop a taste for broad and 
deep culture, who is accustomed to 
hear her mother constantly converse 
of the various accomplishments 
which the daughter must acquire in 
order that she may shine in society, 
to the exclusion of the more substan- 
tial attainments which are the result 
of persistent and thoughtful study. 

Children naturally distrust or ig- 
nore the counsels of a parent whose 
theory is elevated above the plane of 
his every day life. If the parent has 
no interest in good books, the child 
has a good excuse for indifference. 
If the parents are interested, so will 
the children be; and seeing the pu- 
pil engaged, the teacher will gain 
fresh enthusiasm. What we need is 
the more liberal encouragement of 
good literature, and the avoidance of 
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bad. There are many different mo- 
tives which influence the wealthy of 
our people in the selection of a libra- 
ry, prominent among which is the 
fact that it is fashionable to have a 
large collection of books, and so al- 
most any book which has a hand- 
some binding, no matter how trashy 
or corrupt, finds ready purchasers 
because “It will be such an addition 
to the appearance of our library.” 
In like manner, how many demoral- 
izing newspapers of various kinds, 
find their way into our homes. The 
coarse pictorials and stupid maga- 
zines and weeklies which abound and 
prosper and thrust themselves on 
public notice, afford no very credita- 
ble evidence of public taste. There 
are persons who think themselves or 
their children well employed if they 
are reading. Often idleness or any 
innocent amusement would be far 
more profitable. The books of the 
young especially, need watching with 
as much vigilance as their company. 
In these days when printing is so 
cheap and publications of all sorts 
are multiplied, the immoral and cor- 
rupt can enter into our domestic 
sanctuaries and into the school-room, 
as well as the virtuous and pure, and 
exer’ their influence under the very 
eye of intelligent and well meaning 
but unthinking, parents and teach- 
ers. The quantity of trashy reading 


which is consumed, is enormous, and 
its possible results are certainly alarm- 
ing. ‘Were it alike worthless and 
harmless, it would be a sad and irrep- 
arable waste of time and opportu- 
nity to read it, but much of it is 
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worthless and not harmless, and the 
minds of the readers are filled with 
false ideas which unfit them for hon- 
orable or useful lives. These per- 
sons, and those who do not read at 
all, form the bulk of what are often 
spoken of as the “lower classes”— 
those who are unsuccessful in mate- 
rial things, and not ornaments or 
helps to society mentally and morally. 

Not all who do not improve them- 
selves by reading are so,and not all 
who do practice useful reading are not 
so, but the great masses of those who 
are ignorant in mind and depraved 
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in heart, are so because of want of 
proper education, of which an im- 
portant part is not obtained in the 
school-room, but picked up by con- 
stant habit of useful reading and ob- 
servation. 


To sit for hours listening to fool- 
ish talk—mere light gossip—would 
not seem improving to any one; but 
trash as worthless, when printed, of- 
ten has an imposing appearance. 
Bad, trivial, or Sly books, are com- 
pany to the reader, and by the com- 
pany he keeps his mind is affected. 





“MY TEACHERS.” 


I am going to school these summer days, 
Do you say I’m too old fo? a scholar? 

Pray when is one ever too old to learn, 
Or to earn an honest dollar? 


I have sixty teachers, all in all, 
And in their youthful faces, 

I learn both lessons of love and trust 
And truth, and child-like graces. 


I learn some lessons every day 
Which draw me nearer Heaven, 

And the days which I must spend with them, 
Are the sweetest of the seven. 


But when my task is poorly done, 
And their sweetly trustful eyes 

Look up to mine, so clouded o’er, 
In their innocent surprise, 


My heart cries out—“ Sweet teachers 
I must crave your pardon true, 
For if my lessons are poorly learned, 

It is not due to you. 
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You have taught me gentlest patience, 
You have taught me love and trust, 
And above all, and within all, 
You have taught me to be just. 


I would that you might ever 
Through life’s bewildering maze 
Be near to guide my footsteps 
In childhood’s trusting ways. 


M. G. K., Omaha. 
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THE RELATION OF JOURNALISM TO EDUCATION. 


The following essay was read be- 
fore the Indiana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, by T. C. Philips, editor of 
the Kokomo Tribune, and published 
in the School Journal. It contains so 
much that is excellent, that we have 
thought best to copy it entire: 

It was Mark Twain who told the 
Britons that, when he returned to 
them, he would select only scientific 
themes as the subjects of his lectures, 
for the reason that it was so much 
easier to speak on subjects about 
which he knew nothing than those 
which he had studied well. 

The dignity of a minister would 
scarcely permit him to make such an 
honest confession, but I have more 
than once had occasion to regret a 
custom among persons of that pro- 
fession—that of preaching on Total 
Depravity, or a kindred subject, when 
preparation, on account of their own 
disinclination to study, or some bet- 
ter cause, has been neglected. It is 
so much easier to name one’s audi- 
ence as the elect; to speak of the 
enormity of sin; to show how the 


least of all transgressions deserves 
eternal wrath; to remind the non- 
elect that man is the greatest of all 
created monsters; to express aston- 
ishment why the earth don’t open 
and swallow him whose guilt began 
before he was born—I say it is so 
much easier to speak on a theological 
dogma than to preach a practical 
sermon on a religious subject. 

I am sure it would be much easier 
to write a Paper, to be read before 
this Association, on a theoretical sub- 
ject than the very practical one as- 
signed me. 

My subject is the more difficult, 
because I scarcely know what mean- 
ing I am expected to place upon the 
two words “ Journalism ” and “ Edu- 
cation.” There are so many persons 
hanging on the verge of journalism ; 
so many papers and magazines pro- 
jected that fill no place; there are so 
many teachers who enter the profes- 
sion just to occupy the present time ; 
gentlemen at the season when it is 
known the young idea will shoot and 
corn will not sprout, reminding one 
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of the Grecian idea of Apollo, “ some- 
times a fiddler, sometimes a poet, 
and sometimes the keeper of oxen ;” 
ladies who are awaiting the one ques- 
tion of all questions to them. This 
sort of teacher is represented by the 
aunt in the following colloquy: Said 
a young lady to her maiden aunt: “So 
you are going to keep a school; for 
my part I should rather marry a wid- 
ower with nine children.” “1 would 
prefer that myself,” was the earnest, 
heart-felt reply, “but where @ the 
widower ?” 

In other words, I know a great 
many journalists arid quite as many 
teachers, who would make the most 
profitable members of a life assur- 
ance association if it be really true 
that “death loves a shining mark.” 

I choose to believe that I am ex- 
pected to include the legitimate Press 
and earnest, professional teachers— 
the great metropolitan papers, the 
faculties of our best colleges and high 
schools, as well as the rural papers 
and the teachers of our public schools. 
The two latter are as useful in their 
sphere as the others, and are as im- 
portant, if they cannot be heard at 
so great a distance. If one gets close 
to the base of the little artificial wa- 
terfall below Niagara, its noise shuts 
out the roar of the great cataract. 

In very many respects, journalists 
and teachers have had similar expe- 
riences. Especially is it so in this: 
Both have come up through pover- 
ty. Who does not remember the old, 
familiar, two-line local in the country 
newspapers: “Wood wanted at this 
office in payment of subsrciptions.” 
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And how many teachers are now pres- 
ent who have been employed at twelve 
or fifteen dollars per month and were 
even then “barred out” on New 
Year’s, if they refused to “treat ?” 
There is scarcely a township in In- 
diana that could not have furnished 
Mr. Eggleston, at a time within the 
memory of teachers present, an “Old 
Man Means,” a “Bud,” a “ Hank” 
and a “Shockey.” Those were the 
days of the three r’s, readin ’ritin and 
’rithmetic, when the two 7s, lickin 
and larnin, were inseparable and the 
alliterative course in every school. 


Journalism has quite grown out of 
the condition of dependency. This 
is entirely true of the great dailies of 
the larger cities, whose proprietors 
are among the most prosperous of 
successful business men. ‘The legiti- 
mate country Press is rapidly emerg- 
ing from that condition. Rural pa- 
pers make their own prices, just as 
merchants do, and get them. Their 
editors pay their hotel bills in cur- 
rency and do not ask special favors 
from the public. Teachers are gain- 
ing ground, but have scarcely reached 
that position which allows them to 
put a fair price on their own labor. 
The fault is not entirely their own. 
When the relativity of journalism 
and education shall be what it should 
be, when the diffusion of knowledge 
will be general, School Trustees will 
be intelligent and there will be a de- 
mand for good teachers at any price 
the teachers may ask. Is it not strange 
that there should be, at this day, 
such close estimates of the cost of 
teaching? We do not consider mi- 
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nutely our expenditures when we 
employ an attorney, when we vote 
aid to railroads, when we build domes 
upon our churches or purchase four- 
story hats for our wives and daughters. 


What the educational cause most 
needs is practical men with vigor- 
ous natures, who draw their materi- 
als of thought from the business of 
human life. Normal School con- 
ductors and School Examiners should 
be close observers, persons who have 
the ability and courage to call out 
and send home all the inert matter 
that the activities of the age do not 
reach. The Pilgrim Fathers, whose 


influence has been so strongly felt in 
in our civilization, are worthy exem- 
plars in the rigid observance of their 


principles, but we don’t need to imi- 
tate much of their credulity. Itisa 
good thing to have a mind that 
doubts, that don’t fasten upon the 
conclusions of others without reason. 
Doubt is very often quite as valuable 
as conscience. If it were not for the 
incredulous, a meteoric shower would 
now make the day “that shall burn 
as an oven,” when the good shall 
“grow up as the calves of the stall,” 
and “tread down the wicked as ashes 
under the soles of their feet,” a sub- 
ject of every prayer; the appearance 
of a comet would create dread, and 
ministers would frighten their au- 
diences by reference to the “miracu- 
lous signs in the heavens,” while an 
eclipse would be prima facie evidence, 
to any orthodox person, of the dis- 
pleasure and wrath of Deity. All 
great reforms come from the great 
thinkers, who are all doubters, and 
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not from politicians or moralists. In- 
tellectual excellence, usually, prompts 
greater activity than moral excel- 
lence and is, therefore, more produc- 
tive of good. Iremember how I used 
to be taught, and I am still reminded 
of the old lesson occasionally, that 
every little sin, no matter how in- 
significant, lives forever in its influ- 
ence. I have come to believe that 
the sins of bad men produce tempo- 
rary evil, that the best deeds of the 
very best men produce temporary 
good, but that the discoveries of 
great intellects are permanent. His- 
tory is full of evidence that science 
and science only dissipated the hor- 
rible delusions of the past. Science 
has struck many hard blows at the- 
ology, and creeds have crumbled un- 
der them as a lump of Indiana Block 
Coal under the stroke of a hammer. 
But science has become the twin-sis- 
ter of religion; I should rather say 
the brother, for science leads the way. 
I would go deeper in my pocket, on 
the occasion of sermons relating to 
foreign missions, if I could believe 
the cheering reports from abroad did 
not make the mistake of naming the 
acceptance of the ceremonies of relig- 
ion instead of the religion itself. In- 
telligence must precede the accept- 
ance of Christianity. Ignorant men, 
though they -may be enthusiasts, 
though their intentions may be ex- 
cellent, are very apt to be wrong- 
doers. The supporters of the Span- 
ish Inquisition had first-rate inten- 
tions, but that could not have been 
much of a comfort to the thousands 
who lost their lives because they 
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would not adopt the opinions of oth- 
ers. Intolerance cannot be overcome 
by humanitarian philosophy, but 
knowledge dispels it as the warm 
rays of the sun melts the cold snow. 

Modern thinkers have turned over 
all the old methods of investigation 
and created new sciences that the 
boldest men of antiquity never 
dreamed of. In the olden times, con- 
clusions about matters of public in- 
terest were frequently erroneous be- 
cause investigations were local, and 
not general. Now the statistics of 
the world are collected and facts are 
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obtained from them. At this day, it 
can be told how many murders will 
be committed next year, how many 
persons will forget the superscrip- 
tion of letters dropped in the post 
offices of the country. Without cal- 
culating how busy or idle Cupid may 
be next year, given the price of wheat 
and pork, the number of marriages 
can be foretold, for it is known that 
these depend less on serious inten- 
tions and tender affections than they 
do on the price of cereals and the 
market rate of tender-loin. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.| 





THE TEACHERS’ MISSION—HIS HEART IN THE WORK NEC- 
ESSARY TO SUCCESS. 


“ 


BY J. M. 


In writing upon this subject I shall 
consider the last part of it, viz.: 
“The heart in the work necessary to 
success.” Before entering on this 
part of the subject, I will say a word 
in regard to the matter of choosing 
professions. We all know by obser- 
vation, if not by experience, that 
each person is fitted for some partic- 
ular pursuit both by inclination and 
by natural ability. One has a nature 
that overflows with music, while an- 
other cannot distinguish one sound 
from another. One man is a natural 
mechanic, while another has scarcely 
mechanical genius sufficient to whit- 
tle a stick decently. Some are nat- 
ural physicians, some lawyers, and 
some teachers. It is in the choice 
of a profession for which nature has 
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fitted us, upon which, in a great de- 
gree, depends our suecess in life, and 
a want of such a choice is marked by 
thousands of failures, and nymber- 
less shipwrecks of fond hopes and 
brilliant anticipations all over the 
world. How many of you have lis- 
tened to men in the sacred desk of 
whom you have mentally said that 
surely some one else had been called 
to the ministry and he had respond- 
ed. In my little experience I have 
seen many teachers that I was as- 
sured had mistaken their calling. In 
making teachers of themselves they 
had perhaps spoiled the same num- 
ber of splendid blacksmiths or excel- 
lent farmers. When one is satisfied 
of his natural fitness for the teacher’s 
profession, that should be the one 
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for him to engage in, and if not, let 
him seek the one for which he is fit- 
ted. 


I now come to the opening of my 
subject proper. When one has se- 
lected the profession of teaching, he 
has assumed a difficult and arduous 
course of labor, and one in which 
nothing save earnest and unabated 
zeal and devotion will win success. 
No amount of native talent alone 
can bear him on, but his heart must 
be thoroughly enlisted in the work. 
And now, by his “heart’s being en- 
listed,” I do not by any means mean 
simply a passive interest in the suc- 
cess of the cause, which allows itself 
to sit by and perform the part of a 
mere follower or looker-on, but it 
comprehends a broader and a more 
far-reaching definition. It means 
a complete and full enlistment of all 
the energies; an intelligent compre- 
hension of the broad and nodle field 
which opens before us, and of the 
solemn responsibility resting upon 
us. And now, the teacher who thus 
comes forward to the’ work, is not 
willing to continue long in it, with- 
out as thorough a preparation as it 
is in his power to make. He feels it 
to be his sacred duty to prepare him- 
self for at least two reasons; first 
that he may do his duty well to those 
under his care; secondly, that he 
may lend his assistance in driving 
from the field the thousands of so- 
called teachers who are unworthy the 
name, and lift up the standard to a 
higher grade. It is a deplorable fact 
that there are so many persons em- 
ployed to “keep school” (not to 
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teach), that scarcely possess the first 
rudiments of a common school edu- 
cation. It is wrong, in every way, 
to employ such persons. It isa waste 
of time and money; it degrades the 
profession ; it drives from the work 
teachers of ability and qualification, 
by reducing the scale of wages, and 
worse than all, pupils positively retro- 
grade instead of advancing, and re- 
ceive positive injury by inculcating 
errors which will require months and 
years of labor by an intelligent teach- 
er toremove. But some one may say 
that all teachers have not the means 
to improve themselves by going 
away to school. This is very true, 
ard I know that teachers as a class 
are persons of limited means; but 
this does not preclude the possibility 
of improvement by the many open- 
ings given to him in various ways. 
It does not prevent him from at- 
tending Township, County and State 
Institutes, Normal Schools, &c.; nor 
does it prevent self-culture which 
may be done by private study, read- 
ing educational journals, &c. 


Having now considered briefly the 
broader feature of preparation for 
the work, I will look more particu- 
larly to the “heart in the work” as 
applied to actual work in the school- 
room. The minister who would be 
successful in his administration over 
his church, is not one of your cold, 
passive men, who goes forward in 
his work as though duty compelled 
him, but with a heart filled with 
love for his Creator and for the cause 
of the Master; he is a center of 
warmth and light to those under his 
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charge, and is a very furnace of fire, 
ever burning, ever true. From his 
impassioned lips drop words of “ syl- 
labled fire,” carrying truth and con- 
viction with them. So with the 
lawyer woo wins his way to emi- 
nence. So with the orator who car- 
ries the senate with him. So with 
the general who wins the battle, and 
so it is with the successful teacher 
in the school-room. Here must be 
enthusiasm. The teacher must have 
some purpose to accomplish, some 
end to attain besides the remunera- 
tion which he receives in dollars and 
cents. A higher and a nobler ob- 
ject must be aimed at. He must re- 
member that to make noble men and 
women is the one grand aim to be se- 
cured. He must be active, prompt, 
vigilant, enthusiastic. How easy it 
is to distinguish the true teacher by 
simply stepping into his school some 
day when no one is expecting you. 
The first thing that strikes you is the 
order and system which reign there, 
and the next thing is that your en- 
trance created no flutter or commo- 
tion, but, with a polite and quiet 
greeting from the teacher, all moves 
on as quietly and systematically as 
ever. You observe each pupil to 
be industriously and quietly engaged 
at his work, and, to use a common 
phrase, you soon discover that they 
all “mean business” in that school. 
And-you will find this same teacher 
to be alive and active in the cause of 
education at all times and in all 
places. He is continually searching 
for better methods and for self im- 
provement, by reading educational 
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works, attending Institutes, visiting 
schools, and by every means at hand. 
Now let us consider the other class, 
the one who teaches for money mere- 
ly, and whose work is void of heart 
and enthusiasm. If you step into 
his school, mark the effect. Pupils 
suspend study at once (if they had 
been at work), turn about and stare 
at you with inquisitive eyes that 
never leave you until you have been 
critically measured and weighed.— 
The teacher manifests uneasiness, 
and feels guilty if he does not look 
guilty, for he well knows that his 
order and his work will not bear the 
test of criticism. The recitations are 
superficial and lifeless, nothing thor- 
oughly done. In the order of the 
school there is a general recklessness, 
and things appear to be literally at 
“loose ends.” Pupils communicate 


‘with perfect freedom, change seats, 


and pass over the room without per- 
mission, and when they are dismissed, 
rush to the door and out into the 
yard like savages on the war chase. 
Fellow teachers, the scriptural pas- 
sage “by their fruits ye shall know 
them,” is no less true of the teaching 
fraternity than of the religious world. 
How can a pure stream flow from an 
impure fountain? How can there 
be vitality and vigor where there is 
no heart? Whenever you find such 
teaching as I have mentioned in the 
last case, you may be sure of a teach- 
er in whose breast burns not the 
true fire, but whenever you see such 
indications as those in the school 
first mentioned, you can trust him 
fully as worthy his profession. But 
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this is a broad subject, and one that 
merits a better consideration than I 
have been able to give it. I will pass 
to the close with a brief consideration 
of “The Teacher’s Mission.” 


Fellow teachers, did you ever con- 
sider thoughtfully and seriously the 
importance and high responsibility 
of your profession? There is sone 
of a higher character, unless it be 
that of the ministry, and it is to be 
doubted whether that, in point of 
responsibility, has a greater charge. 
Five days in the week, and almost 
one-third of the hours in each 24, 
you have under your care, 30, 40, or 
more tender minds. What an op- 
portunity for making golden, lasting 
impressions, or for doing untold and 
irretrievable injury! Here before 
you, in its unsculptured, shapeless 
form, is the pure marble which, un- 
der the mallet and chisel guided by 
your hand, is to develop into a noble 
man or woman who shall aid in shap- 
ing the destiny of our country, or 
into a distorted image of God that 
may, from the deformity thus given, 
in after years make a pitiful subject 
for a prison or an asylum. Here is 
the place, Christian teacher, in this 
little world of tender mind, for you 
to exercise your Christian virtues. 
Faith, hope, love, charity, sympathy, 
patience, and all the kindred quali- 
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ties of a right heart, find here ample 
room for exercise. It is a post of 
duty that calls for the bravest of the 
brave, the noblest of the noble, the 
purest of the pure; a heart that knows 
how to pray; and that trusts not in 
its own power and wisdom alone. 
Fellow teachers, if you do your duty 
well, you do not know, and you never 
will know in this life, all the good 
that flows from your labor. The 
cause in which you are striving is 
the lever that shall raise the world 
from the bondage of superstition and 
ignorance, Day by day yonare sow- 
ing the seeds of light and truth. 
You are “casting bread upon the 
waters,” and do not despair, faithful 
teacher. If it does not return to you 
upon the sea of Time, it will surely 
come back to you upon the calm 
ocean of Eternity, and bless you. 
The gentle snow-flake, the rain and 
the dew descend upon the mountain 
and form the little silver stream 
which flows from its side, and which 
imperceptibly, but gradually wears 
away and carries down the rugged 
mountain to the level of the valley; 
so the gentle influence of your mis- 
sion is softening and crumbling the 
dark, huge mountains of ignorance 
and sin to the broad and beautiful 
plains upon which the sweet flowers 
of wisdom, virtue, and truth shall 
blossom forever. 





THE facts which a child learns at 
school are of less practical value 
than the habits of thought and feel- 


ing which he acquires. The men- 
tal act is more important than the 
acquisition. 
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SECURING ATTENTION IN RECITATION. 


Prof. E. Barton Wood is contrib- 
uting to the Romeo Observer some 
“Suggestions to Young Teachers,” 
which deserve a wider circulation. 
We extract: 


If one is teaching geography, for 
example, and knows only what is 
given in ordinary text-books, even if 
he knows that by “heart,” if he can 
not on occasion add something of in- 
terest to the recitation from his own 
travel or reading; or in grammar, if 
he is not familiar with the general 
laws of language, aside from the set 
rules of his favorite author, he has 
much to learn yet, before he “knows 
enough” to teach even beginners. 
Suppose that he has a class of begin- 
ners in natural philosophy. Does he 
imagine that he knows enough in 
that science from the fact that he has 
studied Wells or Quackenbos for one 
or two termsat school, while he knows 
nothing of what such men as Tyn- 
dall are discovering every year?— 
Many teachers have almost no gen- 
eral information. They do not keep 
themselves informed of new theories 
and discoveries. They do not keep 
their minds free from rust by regular 
study. They have no broad knowl- 
of general principles, nor special 
knowledge of minute details. One 
of the chief elements of the power to 
arouse a desire for knowledge in the 
pupil, is a strong, active desire for 
it in the teacher. He must read and 
know what is going on about him; 
and besides his reading, he must 


keep his intellectual faculties sharp- 
ened by hard and regular study. An- 
other point is that we must not sim- 
ply hear one pupil recite, as if he were 
the only one in the class. The oth- 
ers should be questioned as to what 
their opinion of the matteris. They 
should be encouraged to form and 
to hold independent views of them- 
selyes until they are convinced, fair- 
ly, that they are wrong. No one 
should be put down, simply because 
“the book says so.” Where one re- 
cites, the class should expect to be 
called on, at any moment, to take 
up the recitation and go on with it. 


But, after all, one of the greatest 
elements of the power to arouse in- 
terest is genuine, hearty sympathy 
with pupils. This is the one indis- 
pensable thing in a teacher, for gov- 
ernment, and for teaching proper. 
Without it he is a task-master, to be 
cheated if possible; with it he can 
accomplish almost anything. 


Undoubtedly there is more of a 
certain “magnetic power” in some 
than in others. Butifa teacher does 
possess good general information, 
prepares himself well for special 
points in each recitation, instructs 
rather than hears pupils recite, and 
has this genuine sympathy with his 
pupils, he has that in him which is 
better than any natural magnetism, 
that will infallibly gain and retain 
the interest and attention of his 
classes. 
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PREPARING FOR EXAMINATION. 


Some of our readers may be pre- 
paring for the spring examinations. 
They will find useful aids in the fol- 
lowing injunctions, copied from the 
Ontario Teacher : 

1. Be thorough—master every sub- 
ject. Make the arguments, princi- 
ples and facts your own. Under- 
stand them in all their bearings. 

2. Cultivate self-reliance. Do not 
trust to your memory for the author’s 
words. Think for yourself. 

3. State your answers clearly. Do 
not endeavor to-write toomuch. An 
answer short, clear, and to the point, 
is what is wanted. 

4. Practice composition. Make a 
habit of exhausting your knowledge 
of any subject by writing out all you 
know about it. Compare your state- 
ments with those ef the author. As- 


certain if correct. Revise and write 
over again. 

5. Do not think you are going to 
fail before you are through. Time 
enough to believe you fail when you 
know it. 


6. Do not guess at anything. An 
answer of this kind is more likely to 
be wrong than right. State only 
what you know. 


7. Write as legibly as possible. Ob- 
serve method in your work. Neat- 
ness is not so unimportant as to be 
entirely neglected. 

8. Make sure of first principles. 
A correct hypothesis is worth a great 
deal—a false one is worse than nse- 
less. 

9. “Trust in God and keep your 
powder dry.” 





Teach what will be used in after life. 

Teach as we use in after life. 

Teach from the known to the un- 
known. : 

Teach pupils to do things. 

Teach the how before the why. 

Do not tell, but draw out. 

Teach as much as possible by ap- 
plication. 

Teach by topics. 

Teach at every recitation some- 
thing not found in the books. 

Give class instruction as much as 
possible. 

Remember that change is rest. 





Tne more I think of it I find this 
conclusion more impressed upon me,-- 
that the greatest thing a human soul 
ever does in this world is to see some- 
thing, and tell what it saw in a plain 
way. Hundreds of people can talk 
for one who can see. To see clearly 
is poetry, prophecy, and religion.— 
RUSKIN. 


A WESTERN paper says, “ You might 
as well try to shampoo an elephant 
with a thimble-full of soap suds, as 
to try to do business without adver- 
tising.” 








EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





Away FRoM Home.—During the 
tirst three weeks of June we were ab- 
sent from the State, seeking rest and 
recreation among our relations and 
friends in Ohio and Illinois. Our 
first stopping place was Blooming- 
ton, Ill., a beautiful city of about 
16,000 inhabitants. It has numerous 
and permanent elements of prosperity 
in its railroads, its manufactures, its 
celebrated nurseries, and last but not 
least, its educational facilities. In 
addition to an excellent public school 
system, it has the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, a Ladies’ Seminary, and in the 
suburban village of Normal about a 
mile distant, that most excellent in- 
stitution, the Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, presided over by Dr. Richard 
Edwards, who is well known to most 
of our readers as the conductor of our 
State Institute last summer. The 
number of students in the university 
is about 500, 300 of whom belong to 
the Professional Department. About 
25 graduate every year, and probably 
twice that number leave before grad- 
uation. Such companies of trained 
teachers going forth year after year 
to labor in the field of education, with 
their heads full of the best ideas and 
methods, and their hearts full of 
love and enthusiasm for their work, 
cannot fail to make a powerful im- 
pression upon the schools of the coun- 
try. It makes one hopeful for the 


future of American education, to 
think of the influence exerted by 
even one such institution. 

From Bloomington we proceeded 
to Yellow Springs, Ohio, the place 
from which we emigrated to Nebras- 
ka. It isa village of about 1600 in- 


habitants, situated equidistant be- 


tween Springfield and Xenia. It de- 
rives its name from the character of 
the mineral springs in the vicinity, 
whose water covers everything that 
comes in contact with it, with a coat- 
ing of yellowrust. Near the spring 
is a mammoth hotel for the accom- 
modation of summer visitors who 
leave the large cities during the hot 
months to enjoy the refreshing shade 
and delightful scenery of this beau- 
tiful retreat. Between the springs 
and the town is an enormous ravine, 
called the Glen, which in some pre- 
vious geological age was worn out 
by the action of a mighty river, in 
the same way that the gorge of Ni- 
agara is now being excavated. It is 
now covered with a forest, and is the 
great place of resort during recrea- 
tion hours, for the citizens, visitors, 
and the students of Antioch College, 
which stands near its western side, 
as well as for picnic parties which 
come by railroad from distant cities. 

The town contains many fine res- 
idences, and is so profusely shaded 
that the whole place has almost the 
appearance of being built in a forest. 
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Improvements in the settled commu- 
nities of these central States are very 
slow as compared with the mush- 
room growth of the west, but even 
in this quiet village a fine new school- 
house has been erected during the 
past two years, and the character of 
the schools improved in about the 
same proportion as that of the build- 
ings. 

But the chief attraction at Yellow 
Springs, is Antioch College, our 
Alma Mater, as first President of 
which Horace Mann labored and 
died. It was established 20 years ago, 
as an experiment in a then untried 
direction, its distinguishing features 
being that it was entirely unsectarian 
and made no discrimination whatever 
in regard to sex. Both these ideas 
have since been adopted in other in- 
stitutions, and are now quite gener- 
ally considered sound educational 
doctrines. The death of Horace 
Mann, and financial difficulties, 
caused a temporary suspension dur- 
ing the war, and the institution has 
never sufficiently regained its former 
prestige to obtain a very large num- 
ber of students, but the quality of 
the work done is superior. The in- 
struction is very thorough, and those 
who graduate have a diploma that 
represents real value. The College 
is now well endowed, and has among 
its trustees such men as Dr. H. W. 
Bellows, E. E. Hale, A. D. Mayo, 

tobert L. Collier, &e. 

The exercises of Commencement 
week, from the 14th to the 19th in- 
clusive, were unusually interesting, 
including besides the usual exercises, 
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lectures by Rey. Robert Collyer, of 
Chicago, and Rey. A. D. Mayo, of 
Springfield, Mass. ‘The occasion was 
much enjoyed by us, not only on ac- 
count of the real value of the exer- 
cises, but more especially on account 
of the many old friends that we met 
and the pleasant memories that the 
occasion revived. 

Several changes occurred in the 
Faculty this year: Pres’t Orton re- 
signed in order to accept the presi- 
dency of the Ohio Agricultural Col- 
lege at Columbus, and Rey. Chas. 
Lowe, of Boston, was elected in his 
stead. Rev. Dr. Hosmer, formerly 
President, but during the past year 
a Professor in the institution, re- 
signed his position on account of 
old age. Miss Rebecca Rice, an 
alumna and former teacher who 
has been for two years at the Heid- 
elberg University in Germany, was 
elected to a new professorship re- 
cently endowed by Mrs. Richardson. 

We had hoped to be able to attend 
the meeting of the Ohio and Michi- 
gan Joint Teachers’ Association at 
Put-in-Bay, on the 6th inst. but 
work at home demanded our atten- 
tion, and remembering the old adage 
“business before pleasure,” we reso- 
lutely but regretfully turned our face 
toward Nebraska and duty. 


“ 


Tue Board of Regents of the State 
University, at their last meeting on 
the 26th inst., elected the following 
persons a Board of Visitors to the 
University for the coming year: 


A. F. Nightingale, Omaha; C. B. 
Palmer, Beatrice ; T.J. Morgan, Peru. 
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TuE New School Law of Ohio isa 
codification of a large number of gen- 
eral and special laws, with only 
enough change to make the different 
parts agree, which they did not do in 
many cases before. So great care was 
taken not to change existing provis- 
ions, that the system as it now stands 
is quite a complicated one, containing 
some things that are a hindrance 
and omitting some things that need- 
ed to be added—county superintend- 
ency, for instance. But it is never- 
theless a step in advance. Provision 
is made for a County Institute fund, 
by each teacher paying 50 cents for 
examination. We commend this 
point, with the following section up- 
on the same subject, to the attention 
of the Solons of the Nebraska Leg- 
islature, who voted down a bill of 
similar purport last winter: 

Sec.117. Any teacher in —— 
lic school is hereby authorized to 
dismiss the school under his or her 
charge for the week in which is held 
the County Teachers’ Institute for 
the purpose of attending the same, 
and such teacher shall not forfeit his 
or her pay for such week; provided, 
such teacher shall deposit with 
the clerk of the board a certificate 
from the secretary of the institute 
that he or she has been present at 


-—_ institute for not less than four 
ays. 

Teachers are also authorized to 
dismiss their schools without loss of 
pay on New Year’s day, the Fourth 
of July, Christmas, and on any day 
set apart by proclamation of the 
President or Governor. 


Our readers will notice that we 
hare enlarged the present number 
much beyond our former limits. 


Editorial Department. 
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THOSE who send answers to ques- 
tions in the Query Box will please 
refer to them by number. In this 
way it can be made known what 
question is being answered without 
the necessity of repeating the ques- 
tion. Answers should also be as 
brief and direct as possible. In many 
cases we are obliged to rewrite an- 
swers entirely, in order to condense 
them into a reasonable amount of 
space. 


We must ask our friends, too, to 
make their answers, whenever possi- 
ble, explicit enough to be understood 
without the aid of diagrams. Dia- 
grams cannot be constructed with 
ordinary type, except to a very limit- 
ed extent; and engravings are a cost- 
ly luxury which few educational jour- 
nals can afford to indulge in. We 
will, however, do the best we can in 
this respect, and in the case of geo- 
metrical figures, can at least indicate 
the points where lines intersect, by 
dots, leaving the reader to complete 
the outline with his pencil. 


Ovr friends will please remember 
that the price of the TEACHER is 
now $1.50 a year. We offer however, 
the following liberal reduction to 
clubs: Four copies, $5; 9 copies, 
$10; clubs of 15 or more, $1 each. 
The names composing the club, must 
of course all be sent at the same time, 
but need not necessarily be confined 
to one address. This will make it 
easy to obtain large clubs and make 
canvassing for the TEACHER a pay- 
ing basiness for active agents. Send 
in the clubs. 
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A LARGE number of subscriptions 
expired with the June number. A 
prompt renewal will secure a contin- 
uation of the monthly visits of the 
TEACHER, to the (we trust) mutual 
pleasure and profit of publishers and 
readers. Weare compelled, however, 
by the necessities of business to ad- 
here to the advance system, and un- 
less the renewal is made before our 
next issue, we must regretfully part 
company. 


Ovrk readers may perhaps think it 
egotism on our part to publish the 
good things that are said of us by 
our patrons and exchanges, but to 
any one who has experienced the la- 
bors and difficulties, the pleasures 
and pains, of educational journalism, 
we need make no apology for mak- 
ing a display of such sweet morsels 
of comfort as the following: 

Co.umscs, NgB., June 23, 1873. 
Editor Nebraska Teacher: 

Dear Sir:—I enclose $1 for a 
year’s subscription to the NEBRASKA 
TeacnerR. Have just finished read- 
ing the June number. I think it is 
the best of the 12 numbers which I 
have read. Am much pleased with 
its merits. I would not do without 
it. I wish it a hearty God speed and 
will do what I can for its cireulation. 

Yours Truly, 
Wa. H. Prescott. 


WE present this month a very val- 
uable article by the State Superin- 
tendent, on “The Importance of Se- 
lecting Competent Men for County 
Superintendents.” It is one which 
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LetTers like that of Mr Wight- 
man, Principal of the Tecumseh 
Graded School, are particularly ac- 
ceptable to us because they contain 
just that kind of information which 
is interesting and valuable to our 
readers. Our teachers need to know 
more about each other, and about 
each other’s schools. We should be 
pleased to receive a similar statement 
from the principals of all the graded 
schools in the State. 

YALE graduates this year a class 
of 113. The average hight of the 
class is 5 feet 7.7 inches, and the av- 
erage weight, 148 pounds, 60z. The 


average age has been for the last 
eight years a fraction over 22 years. 
Out of the 69 who have decided upon 


their future occupation, 41 have cho- 
sen the law. 


Tue Kansas Educational Journal 
has changed from the magazine to 
the newspaper form and comes out 
in a neat new dress. Its editor, Mr. 
John A. Banfield, has retired from 
the Principalship of the Leavenworth 
Normal School in order to devote 
more time to the Journal. 


Tur Governor has appointed the 
following persons members of the 
Board of Education of the State Nor- 
mal School, in place of O. B. Hewitt 
and 8. P. Majors, whose terms have 
expired: 

C. B. Palmer, Beatrice ; 

8. B. Kaley, Red Cloud. 


THE number of students which 


every voter in the State should read have attended the State Normal 


and heed. 


School during the past year is 270. 
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This Department is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers and 
School Officers, in giving information, asking questions, and comparing views, upon 
educational subjects; also for the publication of items of educational intelligence from 


the various localities in the State. 





COMMENCEMENT WEEK AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


The public exercises of the Uni- 
versity, at this its great anniversary 
occasion, began on Sunday, the 22d of 
June, when the Chancellor, A. R. 
Benton, delivered the Baccalaureate 
sermon. The exercises were held in 
the new Academy of Music, which on 
Sunday afternoon was thoroughly 
filled with an unusually attentive 
audience. The object of the sermon 
was to show that God had a plan and 
purpose in the life of every one; and 
that he has given us some aid in get- 
ting hold of that plan. The spirit 
of the sermon was such as to afford 
incentive and encouragement to the 
young, especially to those laboring 
under inherited hardships. 

On Monday evening the Academy 
was again filled to witness the an- 
nual exhibition of the Palladian So- 
ciety. The peformers showed thor- 
oughness of preparation, original cast 
of thought, and a good style of per- 
formance; all of which was every 
way worthy of commendation. 


On Tuesday evening a good aud- 
lence was in attendance to listen 
to the address of Hon. Lorenzo 
Crounse, M. C., who delivered an ora- 
tion full of practical suggestions, 


sound advice, and encouraging words 
for the University. His words were 
listened to with marked attention. 

The formal exercises of graduating 
two students of the University, Mr. 
J. Stuart Dales and Mr. William H. 
Snell, were held Wednesday morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. The orations of 
the young gentlemen were given with 
impressive effect, and were of a good 
order of literary merit. The occasion 
is memorable as being the time of 
graduating the first class from the 
University. She is now the parent 
of “pulchram prolem”—-a fair off- 
spring, with the encouraging pros- 
pect of a numerous progeny. 

The Adelphian Society on Wednes- 
day evening gave a dramatic enter- 
tainment, which is pronounced by 
those who heard it, as one of the best 
amateur performances they had ever 
witnessed. This was the universal 
judgment. The skill and dramatic 
power displayed by the leading char- 
acters were quite a surprise to the 
audience, Which completely filled the 
hall. 


The Board of Regents transacted 
a large amount of important business, 
bearing upon the growth and further 
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development of the work of the Uni- 
versity. This body of men is wisely 
conservative, and yet so progressive 
as to neglect no attainable advantage 
for strengthening, enlarging and es- 
tablishing the work of the Univer- 
@ity. 
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The University year has been 
crowned with reasonable success in 
the number of its students, and has 
fully met the expectations of the 
thoughtful in the character of its 
work. The fall term will open on 
the 11th day of September next. * 





THE YEAR'S WORK IN 
SALEM, Neb. June 2, 1873. 
Editor of the Nebraska Teacher: 

‘Lhe following facts are gathered 
from the Report of the Schools of 
Richardson County for the school 
vear ending April 7, 1873: 
Whole No. of districts in the county, 


Gain over last year, 
Whole No. of districts that had school 


91 
1 


during the year, 85 
Gain over last year, 6 
Whole No. of school-housesin the Co., 81 
Gain over last year, 9 


Whole No. days school by male teach- ‘ 
ers, ‘ 


RICHARDSON COUNTY. 


that have put by the old for the new. 

Six districts out of the 91 in the 
county have never had school, and 
10 are without school-houses; but 
one of the ten has for years occupied 
a church house; another built and 
seated a new house, which was last 
year unfortunately burned; and a 
third sold the old just before the 
close of the school year to make way 
for a better one. More of these dis- 
tricts hope to report progres next 


Gain over last year, 1399 
Whole No. days school by female year. 
teachers, 5 


Gain over last year, 

Average wages per month, male teach- 
ers, 

Gain over last year. 

Average wages per month female teach- 


$1.49 


$4.59 
4512 


ers, 

Gain over last year, 

Whole No. children enumerated, 
Gain over last year, 


These figures generally look well 
but we yet have work to do. We 
had 352 children in school more 


7q than the previous year, but just think 


of it—1198 children not once in 
school during the year, and many 


Whole No. children that attended others only occasionally and irregu- 
school, 4 ' e 
Gain over last year, 352 larly! We are too apt to think that 


Financially, we are in a fair con- 
dition. About one half of our dis- 
tricts are free from debt, and many 
others almost so, while the few that 
have heavier burdens, are generally 
preparing to meet them promptly. 

We show a gain of 9 school-houses, 
but we built no less than 14, at a 
cost of above seventeen thousand five 
hundred dollars, five being in districts 


if we have a school in the district, 
our work is accomplished. But to 
make the school beneficial, it must 
be well attended by the children of the 
district. Dr. Edwards, in our State 
Institute, advised our teachers before 
engaging, to consider, as a business 
transaction, whether circumstances 
were favorable to success. Is the 


school-house such as will keep the 
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children comfortable? Are the desks 
and blackboards suitable? And es- 
pecially, will the children be regularly 
and promptly in attendance? For 
how can a school be successful with- 
out full and regular attendance? I 
shall in my visits among our schools, 
besides giving careful attention to 
the school-room work, note the fol- 
lowing facts, to be transferred to my 
record : 

No, of district. 

Name of teacher. 

Wages per month. 

Length of term. 

Date of visit. 


No. days school has been in session 
at time of visit. 
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No. children enumerated in district. 
No. children enrolled by teacher. 

No. children present at time of visit. 
Average attendance to date of visit. 
we of books and number of each 

ind. 


This exhibit, putting side by side 
the number of children in the dis- 
trict and the number in attendancé; 
will show in its proper light what the 
district is doing in a very important 
respect. District officers, teachers, 
and people, let us all work together 
to make our schools useful as they 
should be. 

Respectfully, 
F. M. WILLIAMs, 
Co. Sup’t Pub. Inst. 





TECUMSEH GRADED SCHOOL. 


Our spring term opened with a 
good attendance, and the number 
has increased from week to week dur- 
ing the month just closed. 

The attendance for the month end- 
ing May 16, 1873, is 151. The avy- 
erage attendance in Grammar De- 
partment is 42; in Intermediate De- 
partment, 32; and in Primary De- 
partment, 43. The number of chil- 
dren enrolled in the district is about 
300. 

It will be seen that only about 50 
per cent. of the number are attend- 
ing the public school, and no doubt 
many of those kept out of school 
are wasting their time in idleness 
and profligacy, while others are de- 
prived of its advantages often upon 
the most frivolous and trivial pre- 
texts of the parent. Is there no rem- 


edy? I am convinced that it is the 
duty of the State to see that the 
great army of children that are grow- 
ing up around us are educated in 
childhood in schools where “ diligence 
is honorable, and proficiency the 
road to independence and respecta- 
bility.” 

Here in Tecumseh the board of 
directors have made ample provisions 
for present demands, and nearly all 
enrolled as of proper age in the dis- 
trict can be accommodated in the 
large, two-story stone building, which 
was erected last summer, and provided 
with many of the modern appliances 
and useful school-room requisites. 

Pupils from other districts are re- 
ceived upon the payment of a tuition 
fee fixed by the board according to 
the grade. 
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The Principal is assisted in the 
Grammar Department by Miss Mary 
E. Casson, who maintains her well 
earned reputation as a successful and 
popular teacher. Miss Anna M. Pow- 
el is doing good work in the Inter- 
mediate Department, and Miss Clara 
McKee is working faithfully in the 
Primary Department. 

For the information of any who 
may desire to know, I will enumer- 
ate the branches taught in the Gram- 
mar Department of the school, viz: 
Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arith- 
metic (Mental and Written), Geog- 
raphy, History, Grammar, Algebra, 
Geometry, Philosophy, Physiology, 
Vocal Music and Double Entry Book- 
keeping. 

The salary paid teachers per month 
this spring is as follows: The Prin- 
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cipal, $80; the Assistants, $40; the 
Intermediate, $30; and the Primary, 
$30. 


Nearly all of the pupils who at- 
tend regularly are interested in their 
studies, and their progress is steady 
and thorough. On Friday of each 
week the lessons are reviewed, and 
at the close of the month, we have 
both an oral and a written examina- 
tion of all the classes. Exercise 


songs and Gymnastics are practiced 
with good results. 


I make these notes in the hope 
that teachers or others will write 
items of general interest relating to 
the workings of the various graded 
schools of the State. 

W. WIGHTMAN, 
Prin. Tecumseh School. 





SALEM, Neb., June 20, 1873. 

Ep. or TEACHER.—The TEACHER, 
as I expected it would be when it 
first made its appearance, has been 
well worth the money it costs; and 
as the time of my subscription has 
expired, I send you another dollar 
for its renewal. It is for such jour- 
nals as yours to arouse the sleeping 
energies of our teachers and awaken 
in them a new interest in their school 
labors; to bring them to a sense of 
the duties which they undertake to 
perform, the obligations they ought 
to fill, and the responsibilities they 
must bear. I regret that any of our 
teachers in Nebraska are without it, 


for surely, if they once became ac- 
quainted with its contents and were 
conscious of their own interests, they 
would not do without it. The sug- 
gestions and information that pa- 
rents, teachers and school officers 
might get out of a single number are 
often worth more than a whole year’s 
subscription. There is great need of 
more unity of opinion among teach- 
ers, parents, and school managers, 
in regard to how a school ought to 
be governed, and as to the best meth- 
ods of teaching, and I know of no 
better way to accomplish this than 
for all to take the NeBrRaska TEACH- 
ER. W. H. H. Corne Lt. 
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QUERY BOX. 


ANSWERS. 


Mrs. L. E. Cuark, of Lone Tree, 
sends a correct answer to Question 2, 
with a full description and diagram, 
the same as those given in our last 
issue. 

W. R. Cook, of Falls City, has 
also sent us a correct answer to 
question 2. 


A 








B ; 
R. B. L—Ques.4. Let AB repre- 
sent the hight of the pole, E the point 
of the upright piece, C the point on 
which the top of the pole will fall. As 
the part which falls rests on the up- 
right piece it is evident that AE will be 
equalto CE. By drawing DE at right 
angles to AC, it is evident that 
AD will be equal to DC, that the 
line AC is bisected at D, therefore 
we have two similar triangles ABC 
and ADE. This is evident from the 
fact that each of these triangles has 
one right angle and that the angle A 
is common to both triangles. There- 
fore, AB: AC::AD: AE. If then 
we take AE from AB, the remainder 
EB will be the answer required. 
Operation. AB is 100, BC is 20, 
therefore AC will be equal to the 
square root of the sum of the squares 


of AB and BC; that is, 100? +202 
= 10,000 + 400 = 10,400. — 4/10,400 
=101.98+ =AC; AD will therefore 
be 50.99+. Then as 100:101.98 + :: 
50.99 + : 51.99+, and if the fractions 
could all have entered into the above 
operation, the fourth term would 
have been 52 feet. Therefore, 100— 
52=48 feet, the height of the frac- 
ture. 

[Our correspondent seems to have 
overlooked the fact that an arithmet- 
ical solution was required.—ED. | 

Ans. to Ques. 8.—As the three men 
share the loaves equally, it is conven- 
ient to divide each loaf into three 
equal parts, making 24 pieces. One 
owns 3 loaves, therefore 9 pieces. 
The other owns 5 loayes, therfore 15 
pieces. In the division they will each 
take 8 pieces. The third man will 
receive 1 piece from the man who 
owns 3 loaves, and 7 pieces from the 
man who owns 5 loaves; and as he 
pays 8 cents for 8 pieces, the one from 
whom he received 7 pieces will have 
7 cents, and the one from he received 
1 piece will have 1 cent. 

C. L. 1i.— Question 4. 


A+B=100 
A?—B?=C?—400 


/ 


B A 


8s 

We here have the sum of two num- 
bers and the difference of their 
squares to find those numbers. 

Rule— Divide the difference of 
their squares by their sum, and the 
quotient will be the difference of the 
required numbers. Half their differ- 
ence added to half their sum will 
give the larger, or subtracted from 
half their sum will give the smaller. 
400-+100=4=Difference of A and B. 
100+2=50 
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50—(4--2)=48=B or Ans. 
Question 5. Let A equal the whole 
board and B the upper half. 
B=jo0f A 
20 x8 


== 80, the area of A 


80+2=40, the area of B 

All triangles are to each other as 
the squares of their corresponding 
sides. Hence, 

80 : 40: :(20)? : (length of B)? 
80 : 40: 3(20)? : 200 
4/200=14.1421+=—length of B 
20—14.1421+=—=5.8578+ = distance 
from base at which the board must 

be cut. 

Question 6. The first that is a 
relative pronoun; the second, an ad- 
jective; the third, a noun ; the fourth, 
a relative pronoun; and the fifth, 
an adjective. 

Ques. 7. Stern is an adverb—or 
an adjective used adverbially by po- 
etic license. 

Serve is a verb, infinitive mood 
sign ¢o omitted after Jet. . 

Ques. 8. 8+3—2§%—each man’s 
share of loaves. 
3—23=}—what Ist man gives to 3d. 
j—22=—_? lemme 66 2d “ec “ “ 6 
(24+4) : 4: :8cts. : let—first man’s 

share of money. 

(2444) : 24: [8cts. : Yets—2d man’s 
share of money. 


C. M. McG.— Ques. 4. The figure 
made by the pole after being broken 
is that of a right angled triangle. 
The square of the base is 400 ft., the 
sum of the squares of the other two 
sides is 10,000 ft., total 10,400 ft. 
The square of the hypotenuse equals 
one-half of 10,400 or 5200 ; the square 
of the other two sides is 5200, the 
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square of the base, 400, which taken 
from 5200 gives the perpendicular 
which is 4800. Dropping the ciphers 
we have—base, 20; perpendicular, 
48; hypotenuse, 52. 

Ques. 8. Divide the loaves into 
equal parts; the 3 loaves into 9 parts ; 
the 5 into 15 parts; total, 24 parts; 
each man’s share, 8 parts. ‘The man 
with the 3 loaves has 1 part left, con- 
sequently, one part of the money. 
The man with the 5 loaves has 7 
parts left, consequently, 7 parts of 
the money. 


W. H. H. C.—Question 4. 100? 
—202+2 x 10048, height of stump. 


Ques. 5. Let abe be an isosceles 
triangle representing a 
the board, and de a line . 
cutting the board into 
two equal parts. [‘The 
reader can construct 
the figure by connect- 
ing the dots in the an- 
nexed diagram with his 
pencil.— Ep.] Then d- 
80, the area of the tri- 
angle abe, is to 40, thed. € 
area of the triangle dec, 
as the square of 20, the perpendicu- 
lar height of the triangle abe, is to 
the square of the perpendicular height 
of the triangle dec. 

80 : 40; 220? : 214.142 

Ques. 8. Let A B and C repre- 
sent the 3 men. Each eats 4 of 8= 
2% loaves. A furnishes 3, eats 23. 
and has 4 of a loaf left. B furnishes 
5, eats 2%, and has 24 loaves left. 
C eats 2% loaves, getting } from A, 
and 24 or j from B. He pays 8 cts. 
one cent for each 4 of a loaf. He 
should therefore pay A 1 cent and 
B 7 cents. 
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OMAHA TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The regular semi-monthly meet- 
ing of the Omaha Teachers’ Institute 
was held on Saturday, May 17th, in 
the High School room. ‘The Insti- 
tute was called to order by Superin- 
tendent A. F. Nightingale at 10 
o’clock. On account of the very 
stormy weather, the roll-call showed 
the absence of several teachers. The 
minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. 

Miss Barnett, the gymnast, being 
absent, the regular class exercise in 
Calisthenics was omitted; and as no 
resolutions were presented, the com- 
mittee on Subjects reported “Gram- 
matical Analysis” as the topic for 
discussion at the next meeting of 
the Institute. 

The Superintendent then made 
some suggestions in reference to the 
manner of reviewing the various 
studies in school, preparatory to the 
annual examinations to be held the 
last week in June. He believed it 
would be better to drill the pupils 
in the principles and formulas, than 
to oblige them to commit to memory 
all the text of the books; that they 
would thus be enabled to think and 
reason upon any problem or question 
that might be given to test their 
proficiency in any branch. 

Prof. Gaylord, Assistant in the 
High School, was appointed Secre- 
tary pro tem., while See’y T. N. Snow, 
Principal of the Central School, took 
the floor to conduct a class exercise 
in Geography. He prefaced the les- 
son by saying that he had diagramed 
his subject upon the blackboard in 
the same manner he would prefer to 
teach it to a class; that when a 
teacher lectures to a class of pupils, 
it is supposed he knows more of his 
subject than his pupils do; but 





when he appears before an Institute 
of teachers for that purpose, his hear- 
ers oftentimes presume to know as 
much as the speaker ; sometimes more 
than he; and so they consider him a 
good mark at which to shoot or hurl 
their criticisms. He believed his 
subject was above criticism, but his 
method of presenting it would doubt- 
less call forth the expression of op- 
posing views. 

This is a subject often poorly 
taught, yet of great importance. The 
Professor’ would oblige his pupils to 
copy his diagrams as he wrote them 
upon the board, and then by review- 
ing them they should be prepared to 
reproduce them upon the board or 
upon paper whenever required to do 
80. 


The work upon the blackboard 
comprised a full, extended and com- 
plete analysis of Elementary Geogra- 
phy developing each of its primary di- 
visions (Mathematical, Physical and 
Political) to its minutest subdivis- 
ions. Mr. Snow was frequently in- 
terrupted with questions during his 
elucidations, and when he had closed, 
and the subject was taken up for 
discussion, he firmly maintained his 
position against the few whose favor- 
ite theory is the study of the Physi- 
cal features of Geography first; then 
the Political; Jastly the Mathe- 
matical. 

The debate was of a very interest-. 
ing and useful character, and was 
participated in by Messrs. Bruner, 
Burdick, Points, Beals, Snow, Rabin 
and Gaylord, Mrs. Thurston and 
Sup’t Nightingale. 

At 12 o’clock the Institute ad- 
journed to Saturday, June 7. 

T. N. Snow, Sec’y. 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION USED IN THE OMAHA PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 


SEVENTH GRADE, 


ARITHMETIC. 

1. Define a Decimal Fraction, and 
write, (a) three hundred seventy-five, 
and three hundred seventy-five bill- 
ionths. (db) Thirty thousand, and 
forty-six hundred thousandths. (ce) 
One million units, and one millionth. 

2. Give the rules for reading and 
writing a decimal. 

3. Divide 16 ten-millionths by 25 
thousandths. 

4. Define An Account, Debtor and 
Creditor, a Bill, and an Invoice, and 
state what is meant by “ Received 
Payment” and “ Accepted.” 

5. Define a Plane Surface, Square 
Inch, Area and Cylinder. 

6. How many yards of carpeting, 
2 of a yard wide, will cover a room 
15 yds. long and 8} yds. wide ? 

7. The base of a cylinder is 12 
inches in diameter, and its altitude 
is 25 inches. How many cubic inch- 
es in its solid contents ? 

8. A gentleman left Boston and 
traveled until his watch was 1 hour 
and 3 min. slow. How far had he 
traveled, and in what direction ? 

9. How much later does the sun 
set at San Francisco than at Cincin- 
nati? 

10. From } of a square yard take 
4 of a yard square, and what part of 
a square yard remains ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Name the four groups ito 
which the Aryan branch of the Cau- 
casian race is divided, and the na- 
tions belonging to each group. 

2. Name the Empires, Republics 
and Kingdoms of Europe, and their 
capitals. 

3. What is the principal mountain 


system of Europe, and through what 
countries do these mountains extend ? 

4. How does the kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland compare in size 
with Pennsylvania; and the Repub- 
lic of France with Ohio? 

5. Name the most important States 
of the kingdom of Prussia; and how 
does Berlin compare with Philadel- 
phia? 

6. Name the principal bodies of 
water in and around Europe. 

%. How would you go from Rome 
to London; from London to Berlin ; 
and from Berlin to Paris? 

8. What is the area of Europe in 
square miles; and how does it com- 
pare with the United States? 

9. Name the longest river, the 
highest mountain, the largest coun- 
try, city and sea, you have studied 
about this term, and give the latitude 
of London, Madrid and Stockholm. 

10. Draw a map of Europe; print 
names of countries, mark the capi- 
tals by stars, and trace the leading 
rivers and principal mountains. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Explain the classes of verbs with 
respect to use, nature, and form. 

2. In how many ways may a Pres- 
ent Participle be used? Illustrate 
each. 

3. Name the auxiliary verbs. 

4. State the tenses which belong 
to each of the modes. 

5. State the five forms of the verb 
which may be considered subdivis- 
ions of the tenses. Define synopsis 
of a verb. 

6. Give the synopsis of the verb 
love, in the progressive, negative form, 
through all the modes. 

7. Give the principal parts of awake, 
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bid, eat, see, lie (to recline), and 
write. 

8. State the different classes of 
Adverbs. 

9. Correct: 

(a.) I never seen anything like it. 

(b.) He laid down to take a nap. 

(c.) Money is scarce and times hard. 

10. Parse the italicized words in 
the following: 

He attempted to ascend the mountains 
but did not succeed. 


HISTORY. 
[Same asin Eighth Grade. ] 
SPELLING. 
Spell and Define— 
Parricide Plausible Supercilious 
Ineffable Alluvial Analysis 


Anomalous Insuperable Equivocal 


Enamored Disfranchise Excrescence 
Garrulous Ossify Grotesque 
Complacency Celibacy Effervesce 
Homologous Yeomanry Ephemeral 
Filament Sophistry Raillery 
Legacy Irretrievable Hypocrisy 
Indelible Auspicious Chrysalis 
Soliloquy Dishabille Reconnoissance 
Accessary Supersede Intercede 
Exhilarate Untenable Aqueduct 
Symmetrical Colloquial Reconnoitre 
Convalescent Emissary Apostasy 
Hypothesis Horoscope Impalpable 


Contumacy Parable 
OBJECT LESSONS. 

1. What is light? What are the 
two theories respecting it? What are 
its sources an uses, and how fast 
does it move? 

2. What is sight? What is the 


organ of {sight? By what mediuth. 


is the impression of an object car- 
ried to the mind ? 

3. Define Juminous, transparent, 
translucent and opaque bodies. 

4. Define a ray and a beam of 
light. 

5. Give a complete description of 
the eye. 

6. Show, by a diagram, how the 
rays of light enter the eye; how 
these rays change their direction; 
and how the image of objects is 


formed on the nerve of the eye. Name 
this nerve. - 

7. Where there is no light, what 
change takes place in regard to the 
colors red, white and blue? How is 
a rainbow produced ? 

8. Name the primary, prismatic 
and complementary colors. 

9. On what does the color of a 
body depend ? 

10. What is a spectrum? What 
is a lens? Which color is refracted 
most? Which least? 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1. Define a promissory note, joint 
note, joint and several note, endorser, 
negotiable note and draft. 

2. Wnite the form of: (1) A 
promissory time note, (*) note pay- 
able at the bank, (*) A time draft. 
What is the necessity of “value re- 
ceived” in a note? 

3. What is Exchange, and when 
is a draft said to be at par, at a dis- 
count, and at a premium ? 

4. How large a draft payable at 
30 days after sight, can be bought 
for $502.25, exchange being at 1 per 
cent., and interest 6 per cent. ? 

5. Explain Government securities 
known as 6’s of 1881; 5-20’s and 10- 
40’s. What are Coupons? 

6. The Board of Education invest- 
ed a fund in United States 5-20’s at 
106 per cent. What rate of interest 
in currency will it receive when gold 
isat 110? At par? 

7. What is the difference between 
dnnual and compound interest ?— 
What is the compound interest of 
$1500 for 3 years at 10 per cent. ? 

8. If it cost $84 to carpet a room 
36 ft. long, and 21 ft. wide, what will 
it cost to carpet a room 33 ft. long 
and 27 ft. wide? 

9. A and B trading in partnership 
two years, make a profit of $5460; 
During the first year A owned % of 
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the stock; and during the second 
year B owned } of it. *What is each 
partner’s share of the profits? 


$650. OMAHA, July 1, 1873. 
On the first day of January, 1876, 
for value received, I promise to pay 
T. N. Snow, or order, six hundred 
and fifty dollars, with annual inter- 
est at 7 per cent. 
Jay Cooke. 
If no interest be paid on the above 
note, what will be due at maturity? 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Name the North Central States 
gast and west of the Mississippi Riv- 
er, and state the capitals and one 
other large city of each. 

2. To what river systems do the 
rivers of this section belong? 

3. Name the Great Lakes, state 
their area, and tell what fractional 
part of the fresh water of the world 
they contain. 

4. Which State raises the most 
hemp? Corn? Wheat? Sugar? 
Where is gold most abundant? Sil- 
ver? Where are the white pine for- 
ests? 

5. Describe the Black Hills; the 
Bad Lands; and the Height of Land. 

6. How far is the Mississippi Riv- 
er navigable, and does it possess the 
longest uninterrupted river naviga- 
tion of the globe? Name its lead- 
ing tributaries, east and west. 

7. Define delta, bayou, levees, allu- 
vium and steppes. What name is 
given to New Orleans? Why? 

8. (a) What Indian tribes occupy 
the Indian territory, and which is 
most advanced in civilization ? 

(>) Why are the summers of Cali- 
fornia dry and the winters wet ? 

9. Give a general analysis of tha 
Western States and Territories. 

10. Draw a map of the North Cen- 
tral States west of the Mississippi 
River, print names of States, mark 
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capitals by stars, and trace leading 
rivers. 
GRAMMAR. 

1. Errors in the use of language 
arise from what ? 

2. Correct the following sentences 
and give a reason for each correction : 

(a.) He treated me with great negli- 
gence. ° 

(6.) I should think it was time to 
hear from home. 

(c.) There are but few other men like 
him. 

(d.) Using of tobacco is a bad habit. 

(e.) I would prefer to be hung a thou- 
sand times. . 

3. Define the normal, abnormal 
and idiomatic use of a word. 

4. State in how many ways as may 
be used, and give an example of each. 

5. State in how many ways dut and 
like may be used, and illustrate the 
latter. 


6. Define the Figures of Language. 
%. Write in analytical form the 
figures of Etymology and Syntax. 
8. Define Tmesis, Enallage, Zeug- 
ma, § eee Epigram, Innuendo, 
U 


and illustrate each. 

9. Give three rules for the use of 
commas. ; 

10. Analyze the following: 

“O what a tangled web we weave. 

When first we practice to deceive!” 

. "HISTORY. 

1. (a) What seemed to predestine 
America for a separate national ex- 
istence? (+) What were the imme- 
diate causes of the Revolution ? 

2. Describe the famous “Stamp 
Act,” its purposes and results. 

3. Describe the events which re- 
sulted in the first bloodshed of the 
Revolution. 

4. Describe the “most critical 
campaign of the war.” 

5. (a) When did La Fayette join 
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the American army? (4) When did 
Congress adopt the Stars and Stripes ? 

6. Write a sketch of the career of 
Benedict Arnold. 

%. (a) Give a list of the most de- 
cisive battles of the Revolution, and 
state why they were so. (0) Givea 
list of the leading British and Amer- 
ican generals who were engaged in 
the Revolution. (c) Why did the 
French aid the Americans; and the 
Hessians, the British ? 

8. What is a “royal governor,” a 
“provisional governor,” on “act of 
Parliament,” a “State constitution,” 
and a “revenue ?” 

9. Define the terms minute-men, 
militia, grenadier. assault, skirm ish, 
redoubt, ambuscade, garrison, coup- 
de-main, and squadron. State the 
difference between “State soverign- 
ty” and centralization. 

10. (a) Give a full account of the 
condition of the colonies at the close 
of the Revolution. (4) State during 
whose administration the war with 
the Barbary States, and the war of 
1812 occurred; and give in brief the 
causes of the war of 1812. 

OBJECT LESSONS.—Physiology. 


1. Define Anatomy, and Physiolo- 
gy (Human and Comparative), also 
Hygiene, Vivisection, and Life, and 
state the locality of the last. 

2. Describe the bones, giving their 
composition, form and uses. 

3. Why are some bones near the 
surface of the body, and others deep- 
seated ? 

4. In what divisions are the bones 
classed? Name the bones of each 
class in the form of an analysis. 

5. Define muscle, tendon, fibre, fi- 
brille, flexion and contraction. 

6. What is the cause of contraction 
and relaxation, and why do the mus- 
cles of some animals continue to con- 
tract for hours after the head is sev- 
ered from the body? 
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7. Name some modes of exercise 
best adapted to health; the kinds of 
business most conducive to health, 
and state the reasons. 

8. What is the “integument?” 
How is it formed, and what gives 
people their complexion and freckles? 

9. Give the source and uses of per- 
spiration ; the necessity for bathing ; 
the danger from checking perspira- 
tion; and the benefits and injuries 
from the use of cosmetics. 

_ 10. Describe the process of diges- 
tion, circulation and assimilation, 
from the time we take the food into 
our mouths until it becomes bone 
and muscle; and name the organs 
through which it passes, and the or- 
gans and fluids which aid in this work. 


SPELLING. 

Words to be spelled— 
Cactus Catarrh Torpedoes 
Emanation Mucilage Horn-blende 
Banditti Separable Pyrotechnic 
Adjutant Illegible Cesura 
Psychology Kaleidoscope Foreigner 
Mucilaginous Sediment Frolicsome 
Supersedure Deceased Diseased 
Labyrinth Pentateuch Cajolery 
Regicide Accessible Seraglio 
Aeronaut Pittying Philology © 

Words to be spelled and detined— 
Endemic Gamboge Zoophyte 
Cephalic Borough Frankincense 
Casual Alchemist Energize 
Genealogy Impromptu Delineate 
Impede Callous Alabaster 
Fumigate Kidnap Auricular 


Delinquent Incipient 





Mr. G. W. Mcxrnwnon, of Lancas- 
ter County, in renewing his subscrip- 
tion for another year, sends the fol- 
lowing encouraging words ; 

“J like the TEACHER very much 
indeed. I think it improves as it 
grows older. Its continuance, seems 
to me, is a necessity for the teachers 
of this State. Long may it live!” 
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BURT COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Lyons, Nzs., June 11, 1873. 

The Institute met agreeably to ap- 
pointment, with E. M. Holland, County 
Superintendent, inthechair. Devotion- 
al exercises by the same, and music by 
the Institute. 

Opening address by the Superintend- 
ent—brief and appropriate. 

Mrs. Mary Brooks was elected Secre- 
tary; Miss Mary Corpe was appointed 
Critic for the day. 

Prof. Secord gave his method of teach- 
ing primary reading, the word method, 
after which the teachers had an experi- 
ence meeting, relating their trials and 
successes for mutual benefit. 

Miss Corpe gave a class drill in the 
word method. 

Miss Chrissie Force gave a class drill 
in Orthography. 

Prof. Secord presented his method of 


teaching synonyms, which consisted in - 


written exercises on the board. 

L. L. Wilkins and Mrs. Holland gave 
a elass drill in Notation and Numeration, 
A. A. Thomas in Addition, and Miss 
Eorce in Subtraction. 

Recess of 10 minutes. 

The Superintendent called the Insti- 
tute to order, when Mrs. Holland gave 
a class drill in Primary Geography. 

Music by the Institute. 

The chair appointed the following’com- 
mittee on resolutions: Mr. Thomas, 
Mrs. Holland, Mrs. Waters, Mr. Wilkins, 
and Miss Corpe. 

The following resolution was discussed 
and adopted: 

Resolved, That teachers should be 
compelled to attend Institutes, or render 
an excuse to the Superintendent for non- 
attendance; that their time should<be 
Sey them while attending, and that 
they should use their influence to indtice 
directors to attend also. 


The following teachers participated in 
the discussion: D.C. Read, L. L. Wil- 
kins, Mrs. Holland, Mr. A. Chard, Miss 
Mary Corpe, Mrs. Brooks, Prof. Secord 
and Dr. Holland. 

The Critic’s report showed the necessi- 
ty of greater care on the part of teachers 
in forms of expression, practical gram- 
mar and pronunciation. 

Adjourned till 8 o’clock in the evening. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Superintendent in the chair. 

Music by the Institute. 

Prof. Secord delivered an address. 
Subject: School Government and Meth- 
ods of Instruction. 

The house tendered a vote of thanks 
to Prof. Secord for his very instructive 
address, and invited him to continue it 
on a future occasion. 

Music. 

Dr. Holland made a very convincing 
speech in favor of the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That ladies should receive 
equal pay with serine, if they per- 
form the same labor. 

The Institute adjourned till half past 
8 on the following day. 

Thursday, June 12. 

Institute opened with Prof. Secord in 
the chair, the Superintendent having 
been called away. 

Reading of Scripture by the same. 

Music by the Institute. 

Minutes of preceding day were read 
and approved. 

Miss Force was appointed Critic for 
the day. 

Mr. Thomas gave a class drill in El- 
ocution, Mr. Read in Physical Geography, 
Mr. Waters in Phonetic Spelling, and 
Prof. Secord a very animated class drill 
in Orthography. 
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Recess of 10 minutes. 

Institute called to order. 

Prof. Secord read “ The Dying Alche- 
mist.” 

Recitation by Miss Eva Reyman. 

Class drill in Primary Grammar, by 
Mrs. Holland, after which several of the 
teachers presented their methods of teach- 
ing grammar, the majority favoring the 
oral method, 

Mr. Thomas presented an excellent 
method of teaching penmanship, fol- 
lowed by a few remarks from Mrs. Waters 
upon her method. 

Institute adjourned till 1 P. m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Institute opened with music. 

J. M. Ray conducted an advanced 
class in spelling. 

D. C. Read gave a class drill in Read- 
ing, which was pronounced very excel- 
tent. Mr. Read then presented the base 
ball method of spelling. 

Recitation by Miss Mary Austin. 

Class drill in Analysis and diagraming 
by Mrs. Brooks, 

Recess of 10 minutes. 

Music by the Institute. 

Object lesson by Prof. Secord. 

Recitation by Miss Vina Young. Sub- 
ject, Nebraska. 

Class drill in Fractions, Ratio and Pro- 
portion, by Prof. Secord. 

Recitation by Miss Ella Newton. 

The following resolutions were read 
and adopted : 

1. That as teachers, we believe that 
social happiness, political greatness, and 
religious worth, depend upon the preper 
education of the youth our State, and 
to this end, we are willing to give, as far 
as is consistent, of our time, our means, 
and our talent. 

2. That as examples go farther than 
precepts, we deem it n that teach- 
ers should set such examples before their 
pupils as they would have them imitate. 

3. That we will encourage the im- 
proving and ornamenting of school- 
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house grounds, by planting forest and 
ornamental trees, and by sowing grass 


and flower seeds, 
4. That we request of the school 


board of Burt County that they furnish 
one copy of some standard dictionary, 
a globe, and a set of outline maps, for 
the use of the schools in their respective 
districts, 

5. That the Secretary be instructed 
to furnish a copy of the minutes to the 
NEBRASKA TEACHER for publication. 

It was decided that the next annual 
Institute be held at Tekama, the time 
to be fixed by the County Superintend- 
ent, so as not to conflict with the District 
Institute. 

Adjourned till 8 o’clock in the evening. 

EVENING SESSION. 


Institute opened with music. 

Prayer by Rev. Mr. Ostrum. 

D. C. Read delivered a very instructive 
lecture. Subject: The Primeval World. 

The Institute tendered a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Read for his very able address. 

Music by the Institute. 

Select reading by Mr. Bigford. 

Recitation by Miss Eva Reyman. 

Select reading by Miss Ella Newton. 

A letter to Dr. Presson concerning In- 
stitute fnuds was read and, on motion 
was ordered to be sent. 

A report from the County Superin- 
tendent was presented, stating that he 
had received $24 from teachers, for the 
purpose of purchasing apparatus for the 
Institute. On motion, the Superintend- 
ent was instructed to purchase a large 
globe, and a Mercator’s map. 

Minutes of the day read and approved. 
Critic reported. Music by the Institute. 
Institute adjourned. 

The following members were present 
during the Institute: 


Mrs..C. R. Holland Effa Clark 
L. L. Wilkins Waldo Lyon 
Mrs. Martha Waters L. F. Pratt 


Mary Galkins Wm. Corpe 
Belle Rogers A, Chard 
Emma J. Myers D. C. Read 
Olive M. White L. D. Stoddard 
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Annetta Marsh 
Anna Hennig 
Mary Littlefield 
Chas. E. Smith 
Fremont Everett 
Sarah A. Hetzer 
Mrs. 8. J. Pratt 
Mary Austin 


on yt 

ary Spelman 
Vina Tene 

Geo, Osborn 

J, 8. Lemmon 
Chrissie Force 

A. A, Thomas 

Mrs. A. A. Thomas 
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Eva Reyman 
Frank Corpe 


C. F. Secord 

Mrs Mary Brooks 
3ell Darling Mary Corpe 

L. J. VanDelinder E. M. Holland 


E. M. IloLLAND, President. 
Mary Brooks, Secretary. 





MEETING OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Perv, June 26, 1873. 

Members present: S&S. P. Majors, Pres- 
ident, J. M. McKenzie, Secretary, H. 
A. Koenig, Paren England, D. C. Cole 
and O, B. Hewitt. 

Paren England was elected President, 
and J. M. McKenzie, Secretary, for the 
ensuing year. 

The following professors and teachers 
were elected to take charge of the school 
for the ensuing year: Rey. T. J. Mor- 
gan, Principal, salary $2500; Miss E. C. 
Morgan, Preceptress, $1200; J. Bellan- 
gee, Prof. of Mathematics, $1000; W. 


OF THE STATE 


E. Wilson, Prof. of Natural Sciences, 
$1000; Miss M. H. Burt, Principal Pre- 
paratory Department, $1000; Miss ——, 
Rice, Principal Model Department, $800 ; 
Miss Kate Dickerman, Teacher of In- 
strumental Music and Gymnastics. 

It was decided to adopt the Ruttan 
system of heating and lighting the new 
building; also to remodel the old build- 
ing for boarding purposes. A committee 
was appointed to purchase furniture for 
the new building. Adjourned. 

PAREN ENGLAND, Pres’t. 

J. M. McK enzirg, Sec’y. 





A NAUTICAL Scuoo. is to be es- 
tablished in New York, under the 
charge of the Board of Education, 
in connection with which, the “Street 
Arabs” are to take short cruises in 
search of useful knowledge. ‘The 
expenses are to be defrayed this year 
by a special tax of $50,000, and, sub- 
sequently, from the regular educa- 
tional funds of the city. The exper- 
iment will be watched with consid- 
erable curiosity, as Massachusetts 
has previously made a similar trial 
and abandoned the undertaking. 


Mrs. JouN OGDEN has opened a 


Kindergarten in Columbus, with en- 
couraging prospects of success. Mrs. 
O. has spent some time in Boston, 
mastering the principles and prac- 
tice of Froebel’s system, and it is her 
aim to establish a true Kindergarten. 


BEFORE the year closes, Pennsyl- 
vania will probably have 10 Normal 
Schools. The State appropriations 
to these schools now amount to $284,- 
815.12. 


THE next meeting of the Lowa State 
Teachers’ Association is to be held 
in the University buildings at Iowa 
City, August 26th, 27th, and 28th. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


GOOD MORALS AND GENTLE MANNERS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND Famunies. By ALEx. 
M. Gow, A. M. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 
Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 

We heartily commend this book, not 
only because it is in itself a valuable 
work, both for schools and families, but 
because it isthe first of its kind, and is 
calculated to remedy a serious defect in 
our system of education. Most educa- 
tors recognize the fact that a true educa- 
tion demands the symmetrical develop- 
ment of the three “ natures.” It is ree- 
ognized in theory, but in practice we pay 
ten times as much attention to the intel- 
lect, as to the physical and moral natures 
combined. Of late there is a gratifying 
tendency to give more attention to phys- 
ical education, and lastly, we trust the 
moral faculties are to receive some atten- 
tion. We believe with the author that 
there is need of regular, systematic in- 
struction in morals and manners—that one 
hour ina Sunday School is not enough to 
counteract the influences of the remaining 
167 hours of the week. 

In increased attention to moral in- 
struction will doubtless be found the so- 
lution of the problem of school govern- 
ment. In fact, almost the only well gov- 
erned schools now, are those in which 
the pupils are impressed with a feeling 

,of moral responsibility for their acts. 
But this is not enough. The school isa 
miniature world, and the pupil should 
there be prepared for all the temptations 
and trying circumstances of life. Chil- 
dren no more than men, like to be gov- 
erned by an absolute despotism, where 
the edicts ‘‘ You must,” and “ You must 
not,” are to be obeyed without reason or 
question. If any one doubts that moral 
principles can be reasoned upon, ex- 
plained, illustrated and enforced, the 
same as those of arithmetic and gram- 


mar, let him read this little book and be 
convinced. We believe its use by every 
pupil in every school would not only 
make more polite and better behaved 
young ladies and gentlemen, more up- 
right and useful citizens, but would suf- 
ficiently lessen the teacher’s work in gov- 
erning the school, to more than make up 
for the time consumed by its study. 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL READ- 
ERS: A New Graded Series. Ivision, Blake- 


man, Taylor & Co., Publishers, New York 
and Chicago. 


A careful examination of the first four 
books, has given us a very favorable im- 
pression of this series. There is a hap- 
py combination of the word, alphabetic, 
phonetic and object methods; there is a 
regular gradation from the first lesson in 
the first book, to the Jast one in the se- 
ries; the illustrations are admirable, 
both in number and quality; and the 
price is much less than that of the cor- 
responding books in most other series. 
THE LOGIC OF ACCOUNTS. A new expo- 

sition of the Theory and Practice of Double- 

Entry Bookkeeping, based in Value, as be- 

ing of two primary classes, commercial 

and ideal ; and reducing all their exchanges 

to 9 equations and 15 results. By E. G. 

Fousom, A. M. Published by A. 8. Barnes 

& Co., New York and Chicago. 

Yes, it is logical, but the question sug- 
gests itself whether a large amount of 
unnecessary matter has not been added 
for the purpose of making it logical. It 
will doubtless prove valuable as an aid 
to teachers—giving them a fuller com- 
prehension of the principles of the sub- 
ject, considered as a science; but as a 
text-book for pupils, we cannot recom- 
mend it. 

CICERO DE OFFICHS. Lisri Tres. With 

Explanatory Notes. By E.P.Crowex.t, A. 


M. Published by Eldridge & Bro., Phila- 
delphia. 


This is another addition to the Chase 
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and Stuart Classical Series. It is pub- 
lished in the same convenient and com- 
pact form, and has the same general 
characteristics as the other volumes of 
the series. The notes are very full, and 
references are made to five different 
grammars. 


FOURTEEN WEEKS IN CHEMISTRY ; 


FOURTEEN WEEKS IN ASTRONOMY; 
FOURTEEN WEEKS IN GEOLOGY ; 

By J. DoRMAN STEELE. A. 8. Barnes & 

Co., Publishers. 

These books have been before the pub- 
lic for several years, and have been fair- 
ly tested by class room use. They are 
not scientific, scholarly, nor exhaustive ; 
but they are fresh, entertaining and prac- 
tical. They are not intended for the few 
pupils who expect to make science a pro- 
fession, but for the many whose school 
days are limited, and who must get from 
these studies the best, most lasting and 
practical impressions possible within the 
limits of a single term. 

It has been objected to Mr. Steele that 
men seldom excel in more than one 
thing—that it is preposterous for him 
to write text-books on half a dozen dif- 
ferent subjects. But it is not in the ca- 
pacity of a profound scholar that Mr. 
Steele comes before the public, but in 
that of a practicalteacLer. If we want- 
ed an exhaustive treatise upon any sub- 

_ject—a book which should contain the 
am of all human knowledge of that 
subject, reduced to the symmetrical pro- 
portions of an exact science,—we should 
seek a man who had made that subject a 
specialty. But if we desired a book for 
the general student, from which the 
most interesting and valuable portions 
of the subject might be learned in the 
shortest possible time, we should select a 
skilled instructor—one who understood 
the disposition and needs of this class of 
pupils, and the best methods of present- 
ing the subject in order to attain the de- 
sired end, If itis not too much for one 
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person to teach a half dozen different 
branches of scientific study, he is cer- 
tainly competent to assign lessons for 
classes in these branches, even though 
his lessons are written out for a whole 
term in advance, and printed in a book. 

Without any disparagement to other 
excellent series, we frankly say that we 
like Steele. We have tested him in the 


school-room and found him @ success. 


AmonG the many periodicals which 
come to our table, none is read with more 
interest and profit than the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. Starting as an experiment, 
it has proved a gratifying success ; grat- 
ifying not only to the publishers, but to 
every friend of scientific progress and 
universal education. It has now been 
published 15 months, and those who be- 
lieved that science could not be made 
anything but dry study, are disappointed. 
The writers for the Afonthly have demon- 
strated their ability to present almost ev- 
ery phase of scientific discussion in such 
a manner as to be deeply interesting to 
the general reader, and we look for this 
magazine to accomplish a valuable work 
in the dissemination of scientific intelli- 
gence, and the cultivation of scientific 
habits of thought among the masses of 
the people. 

New York, Appleton & Co., Publishers. 





MONEY RECEIVED BY MAIL IN JUNE. 
—F. M. Williams for L. B. Prouty, 
Clintonville, Mo., $1. Albert Radtke, 
Pebble, $3: for self, $1 ;°J. H. Fulton, 
$1; C. F. Dahl, $1. E. M. Holland for 
Rosa Cates, Tekama, $1. T.M. Ronald, 
Paisley, $1. W.H. H. Cornell, Salem, 
$1. Morris Thomas, Ohiowa, $1. C. L 
Hill, Columbus, $1. G. W. McKinnon, 
South Pass, $1. Laura Graves, Saltillo, 
$1. W. H. Prescott, Columbus, $1. W. 
S. McGowen, St. Deroin, 50c. 





